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tmething 
Beginning 


“The young man walks by himself, searching 
through the crowd with greedy eyes, greedy ears 
taut to hear, by himself, alone.” 

- John Dos Passos, USA 


“So mod was a new peak of decadence, but it was 
hard work, intense, truly obsessive, and that’s the 
kind of atmosphere that breeds good pop.” 

- Nik Cohn, Awopbopaloobop Alopbamboom 


O PIONEERS! O can be whatever anyone wants it 
to be. Oasis, obsessive, obstinate, odd, one-off, 
onomatopoeic, outdo, outlaw, outrage, outsider, 
outspoken, outstanding. O anything. Bear that in 
mind. 


The intention is to collect clues, draw together 
strands, collate and illuminate. Only subjectivity 
counts, not objectivity and reason, in a world 
where objects are meaningless and reason absurd. 


There are an infinite number of points on any o. 
Take any starting point. The mod uprising is just a 
jumping off point. Jump off anywhere, it might as 
well be the deep end. 


Spot the ciphers, see the chains, see the changes. 


“The reason there were mods is because there were 


rock'n'roll stars.” - David Bowie 


“Mod living is a euphemism for clean living under difficult 
circumstances. You have your own values, your own set of 
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time scales, your own units of existence.’ 
- Pete Meaden 


Against 


Nature 


Part 


CHAPTER 
‘ONE 


THE ideal mod imagery is a six inch gold blade, a solid silver stiletto, a pearl 
handled razor. Everything is acute, angular, pared down, sharp. There is no 


waste. Everything is functional, immaculate, precise, pure. 


The real mod spirit has nothing to do with scooter-riding, beach-fighting, 
lumpen mod lore. The best mods had the best record collections, the best 


wardrobes, the best bookshelves, the best minds. What else? 


The real roots of the mod uprising lie in the late ‘50s modern jazz world. An 
extension of the beats, but sharper. A dramatic new departure from the leftover 
teds, grubby uncouth ogres, and trad jazz fans in baggy sweaters, paintstained 
jeans, duffels, ban the bomb badges and battered Acker Bilk bowler hats. 


“Red-haired, green-eyed boy, white skin with a few freckles ... kissing a thin 
brunette in slacks. Clothes and hairdo suggest existentialist bars of all the 


world cities. 


“She puts on a record, metallic cocaine be-bop. 


“He wears a turtleneck black sweater. Cold, handsome, narcissistic face. 
Green eyes and black hair. He looks at Johnny with a slight sneer, his head 


on one side, hands on his jacket pockets, a graceful hoodlum ballet.” 


- William Burroughs, The Naked Lunch 


The main mods were intellectuals. They read 
Kerouac, Burroughs and the beats. They read 
Sartre, Camus and the existentialists. It is all 
there in The Outsider. Arch mod Pete Meaden 
said that modism was about lonely people 
having a great time. 


Mods did not fit in. People could not work 
mods out. That is the beauty of it. Just like the 
Two Club Forcing Approach in Stephen 
Potter’s One-Upmanship. Keep them guessing, 
keep moving. Were mods extreme or 
conservative? Yes and no, it depends. They 
were snobs, broody, intense, neurotic, and 
they became more obsessive all the time 


Mods were obsessed by clothes, music, 
possibly drugs, books and other functional 
accessories or extensions of their selves. They 
were interested in little else. There was about 
them a sense of unreality, a tacit rejection of 
people and civilised standards, an implicit 
indifference to convention. 


In the same way, the only truth for Nik Cohn’s 
Johnny Angelo was Little Richard singing 
Awopbopaloobop Alopbamboom, and 
Roquentin in Sartre’s Nausea only finds a 
sense of order and beauty when he hears an 
old blues record. Anything else is false, 
nauseating. 


Some of the most perceptive writing about 

modism can be found in Nik Cohn’s books. The 

mod spirit, obsessiveness and fanaticism, 

permeates all Cohn’s work. It is all there in 

King Death. Substitute clothes for death, and 

i Shena Mackay: the Eddie is The Face, the top mod, with the pure 
best mind of the mod artistry of it all, the little details, special finesses and nuances of style. 


generation. The whole multi-million dollar Saturday Night Fever ‘70s phenomenon began 


with a Nik Cohn short story, Another Saturday, about The Face in another time, 
another place. When complimented on his knowledge of the New York Puerto 
Rican disco scene, Cohn laughed. He had merely written about his own 
experiences of Shepherd’s Bush mods. 


Mod styling was about precision: streamlined styling for the greyhound lean. 
Everything had to be just so. Inordinate attention was paid to detail. Hair would 
be cut short, French crew cut style, razor barbered just so, possibly back combed 
with a just off centre parting. There might be a simple, striking three-button 
mohair suit with two side vents, maybe in midnight blue, carried around in a 
bowling bag, and worn with a Fred Perry or button down shirt or a crew neck, 
Church’s brogues, maybe a white mac or crombie with a paisley scarf and rolled 
_— umbrella. Alternatively, there might be a monkey jacket or something in suede or 
corduroy, sta prests or Levis, scarlet socks, desert boots or hush puppies, maybe 
boxing boots and cycling jersey. What not to wear was as important as what to 
wear. 


The source mod sounds complemented the lifestyle. The kaleidoscopic world of 
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modern jazz had hard bop and West Coast cool, subterranean hip, shades, 
smoke, drugs, madness, Monk, Mingus, Miles, the MJQ, Coltrane, Pharaoh 
Sanders, Jimmy Smith, Gerry Mulligan, Mose Allison, Max Roach, Horace Silver, 
Lou Donaldson and the baptist beat. 


The mods picked up on such sounds and onomatopoeic names just when the 
musicians were making their instruments cry with human voices: vitality, 
spontaneity, extreme attitude and emotion. It all fitted. The clean, immaculate, 
understated Bluenote graphics and everything. 


“Bop carried with it a distinct element of social protest, not only in the sense 
that it was music that seemed antagonistically nonconformist, but also that 
the musicians who played it were loudly outspoken about who they thought 
they were. ‘If you don’t like it, don’t listen,’ was the attitude, which seems to 
me now as rational as you can get." 

- LeRoi Jones, 1962 


From jazz, it was a small step to the 
blues, the more obscure the better. 
Again there are echoes of Stephen 
Potter's One-Upmanship. Mods hated 
commercialism. They had to be the 
first to hear something, own 
something, know something, wear 
something, be something, do 
something, and then move on. 


From the blues, it was a natural 
progression to soul, rhythm and blues, 
the quintessential mod music. Mods 
lusted after the latest US soul sounds, 
being understandably unable to resist 
the beat, the passion, the beauty, the 
urge to discover something new. 
Exploring other new directions, 
prospectors picked up on rhythms 
from Jamaica, and danced to bluebeat 
and ska freshly imported to the best 
mod clubs. 


The music went with the pills. Mods had hard, fast and loose rhythm and blues, 
and they had their drynamil or French blues to keep them going. Fingers clicking, 
gum chewing, got to move. The music supplied the motivation, and the speed 
supplied the energy, heightened awareness, what was needed. It all fitted. 


Kerouac and the beat generation had been at it too, chewing benzedrine inhalers, 
staying up for days, listening to bop. Kerouac typed out On The Road on a roll of 
teletype paper one hundred feet long in a three-week benzedrine burst of 
creativity. Neal Cassady did not even need benzedrine: he had his own internal 
natural speed, mad needs, 


The drynamil reduced the mods’ sexual drive, but it was not just that. They 
simply were not interested. They were asexual, too self-absorbed. That is the 
subversive side of modism. Mods were free, clear of emotional ties. They 
rejected peer pressure to pair off. Mods might die lonely, like Meaden in 
anonymity at the suburban parental home, but so what? More than any other 
subculture, mods set out to destroy the family unit. No sex, no children, no 
future. 


CHAPTER 
ONE 


Carnaby Street: “Can't help 
thinking about me.” 


It was hard on the girls. They mooched along with the boys and they danced 
alone. They became more boyish or androgynous. Neat, delicate, solemn. Their 
hair got shorter, and they wore elfin crops like Jean Seberg. Pete Meaden said 
that nurses were the best mods of all, having short haircuts and being practical 
people. That is what modism is all about. 


Mods were magpies. They took the best from wherever, rather than just adopt 
the worst aspects of America. Mods adopted and adapted aspects of French and 
Italian styling. The continental kick tied in with MJQ LPs. Mods went to see the 
new wave French films, Godard, Truffaut, and they loved Jean Seberg. They read 
modern French literature, the existentialists, and Francoise Sagan because she 
was young, beautiful, intelligent and loved speed, whisky and jazz. 


Francoise Sagan’s early heroines were as eerie as mods with their fatalism and 
what-will-be-will-be airs. It is all there in Shena Mackay’s early books too. The 
indifference, the disaffected kick against convention. Passivity and protest: a kind 
of living contradiction. The surreal and the so real side by side. 


“Abigail saw Eugene first. He was standing by the bookstall at Charing Cross, 
wearing narrow green corduroy trousers, a white mac and suede boots. She 
stood beside him for perhaps two minutes before he saw her. When he did, 
his lazy eyes lit up and he smiled, elusive like a cat." 

- Shena Mackay, Dust Falls On Eugene Schlumburger. 


The mod mobilisation of Italian scooters was spot on. The smooth, clean, neat 
lines blended perfectly with mod philosophy, and enabled them to get from A to 


Bin style. To the horror of others, mods had no interest in acquiring a big car, a 
big engine and symbol of manhood and success. Mods had nothing to prove. 
The mod originators were more interested in shoes than in fighting, but there 
was always an element of outrage, outlaw lore and flirtations with the 
underworld. In Performance, cold-hearted gangster Chas looked like a true face, 
and in real life top mod Phil the Greek appeared on Ready Steady Go 
brandishing a loaded sawn-off shotgun. 


Then there are the stories about The Firm, a gang of Jewish East End mutant 
mods with a sense of the absurd, seriously into the music, clothes, drugs and 
wrecking. They got up to all sorts of stunts: burning down the Speakeasy, setting 
about Sire squire Seymour Stein, throwing buckets of water over people at UFO. 
They hung out with Hendrix before he was 
known. They put out the first and best British 
bootlegs: Dylan Live At The Albert Hall and the 


fase hae Riots stop rally after 
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underground. They were a law unto their selves. Medea, 162 Ne alt 
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Oswald Mosley and his blackshirts from the 
streets when the fascist leader attempted a 
comeback speech at Railton Road market, 
Dalston, East London, in July 1962. Cameras 
caught the classic moment when Mosley was on 
his knees desperately trying to stop a mod amr wees 
kicking him in the head. Ee Ea edt 


Mod mushroomed and reached the gang stage. 
George Melly said that en masse they looked like 
a pack of weasels, like something from Wind In 
The Willows: “Everything about them was neat, 
pretty and creepy: dark glasses, Nero hair-cuts, 
Chelsea boots, polo-necked sweaters worn 
under skinny V-necked pullovers, gleaming 
scooters and transistors. Even their offensive 
weapons were pretty - tiny hammers and 
screwdrivers.” 


Commercialisation heralded the spiritual death 
of mod, The media blew it all up into a huge 
joke. Everybody got in on the act: Carnaby 
Street, swinging London, seaside battles, the 
Noonday Underground at Tiles. A lot of people got the wrong idea. 


“She would be vulgarised, perverted, betrayed. A hundred to one, her new 
practitioners would not share your own high principles and would sell her 
straight down the river. In pursuit of ratings and a fast buck, they would forget 
her real meaning and riddle her with gimmicks.” 

Nick Cohn, King Death 


Some, it was said, saw it coming and disappeared into the oblivion of unknown 
Paris bistros in search of the lost horizons of existentialism. Some said that the 
time had come and staged a spectacular defiant final scooter charge on the gates 
of Buckingham Palace. Most simply slipped into hippydom and stagnated. Some 
stuck with soul. The spirit still lived on. 
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TWO 


“It was splendid, simply splendid, chaps, the way this boy would see the 
horses home before he laid a bet." - Stevie Smith, Novel On Yellow Paper 


"The mods were, for me, the revolution, the revolutionary group, they're the 
VietCong out in Cambodia, you know? There's a North Vietnamese army who 
are stolid troops, and there's the VietCong who are like mods, who are the 
ones who've been fighting all the time. They've never let down the side, 
they've never come in in strength, they've always been fighting in a minority 
group, against the vast armour of the American army." - Pete Meaden 


AS MOD went overground, the old originals looked on in horror at the lumpen 
latterday mods marauding around, jumping around to the sweat-soaked soul 
sounds of Jimmy James and the Vagabonds and Geno Washington and the Ram 
Jam Band. 


Pete Meaden said that Jimmy James had the best voice ever. Meaden had a 
vested interest. Jimmy James and the Vagabonds were Meaden's second stab at 
monopolising the mod market. His first fling had been with The Who. 


Way back Meaden believed that the underground mod movement needed a focal 
Small Faces:"The truth is only point. He adopted a promising, directionless r'n'b group. He taught them to be 
known by guttersnipes.” mods. He dressed them up in authentic mod clothes, gave them all the right 
things. He wrote two authentic mod anthems for them 
on speed. He secured the Tuesday night Marquee 
residency for them, then lost out to businessmen when 
people started taking notice. He went back to basics 
with Jimmy James and the Vagabonds' homegrown 
hard driving purist mod r'n'b until nobody was taking 
notice. 


The Who merely mimicked mods. The Small Faces 
were the real thing. They were the right size, and they 
came from the mod rank and file. They were fun, they 
were common and they were great pop stars, but there 
was no strangeness, no obsessiveness. Everybody 
knows about The Who and Small Faces, but there was 
much more to the mod uprising. There was My 
Degeneration as well as My Generation. The Eyes have 
it over the known. The Eyes had a sense of the absurd. 
They had dramatic discordant clanging guitars. They 
wore great customised shirts with evil eyes 
on, and sang strange songs about 
immediate pleasure and girls with grey 
suede coats and souls like fire. 


The Creation: the new noise, 


The Creation were at the pop art 
experimental end of the mod market. "Our 
music is red - with purple flashes," said 
Eddie Phillips of The Creation. Eddie Phillips 
had a great haircut and the greatest guitar 
sound ever. He scraped his strings with a 
violin bow, and went in for free form 
feedback and abstract phrases. 


The Creation played way-out pop, beaten up blues. Their first foray, Making 
Time, was upfront and urgent. The song was aggressive, argumentative, 
articulate: "Why do we have to carry on always singing the same old 

song?" 


The Creation's live shows were non stop movement, climaxing 
with an action painting being ceremoniously set fire to. Antics on 
a par with The Flies pissing on the audience at the Alexandra 
Palace 14-Hour Technicolour Dream, two people onstage sitting 
on a sofa reading newspapers as Subway Sect played, 
Einsturzende Neubaten and accomplices setting about the ICA 
stage with pneumatic drills. 


In the '60s The Creation stayed strictly underground. They 
were pioneers, explorers, out on their own. The Creation 
released a string of great Shel Talmy-produced singles. In the 
‘70s Punk Rock luminaries the Sex Pistols and The Jam covered 
Creation songs, and both Johnny Rotten and Paul Weller chose to 
play Creation songs on the radio. The Jam used a Creation single as 
part of the artful All Mod Cons collage, but strangely MOR disco 
doyens Boney M had the huge hit with The Creation's new art school 
anthem, Painter Man: "Here was where the money lay. Classic art has had its 
day." 


In the '80s, underground groups like the TV Personalities, Times and Biff Bang 
Pow! were obsessed by The Creation and astutely appropriated aspects of the 
‘60s mod uprising and '70s Punk Rock explosion. It all fitted. 


“What you're talking about is a form of hard pop which may have been 
prevalent in the '60s, but if you were buying the right records around '77 to '79 
you would've heard exactly that same kind of pop, that sensibility being put 
out under slightly different sounds. | mean, you're not going to tell me that 
The Clash aren't the same sensibility as The Creation, 'cos they are - it's noise 
and it's pop." 

- Joe Foster, Creation Records, October 1984 


The Action were at the dandy, flash, foppish end of the mod market. When The 
Action came to town, all the local mods would turn out to give the group a 
ceremonial scootercade. Singer Reggie King had a great haircut and the greatest 
voice ever. He sang soul, so sweetly, so smoothly, with the occasional trace of a 
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The Eyes: the total look. 


The Action: Reggie King 
shoots from the hip 


Action Time Vision 


classless London accent. It was all strangely natural, never forced, everything 
flowed. The Action played the mods' own Motown sound with such panache that 
Berry Gordy sat up and applauded. 


On Spector/Goffin/King's Just Once In My Life, The Action effortlessly 
outstripped the Righteous Brothers in the blue eyed soul stakes, and The 
Action's own songs took the soul thing a little further, with dramatic natural 
harmonies and Rickenbacker tintinnabulation. 


In the ‘60s The Action were the Great Unknowns. They released a string of great 
George Martin-produced singles. An Action LP was recorded and abandoned, 
though Rave ran a design The Action's LP cover competition. In the early '80s 
The Action found a whole new appreciative audience when The Ultimate Action 
compilation appeared with Weller's liner notes. 


In the late '80s when a mother went to Erith College, South London, on one of 
the government's adult training courses, she came across a strange little chap, a 
real swinging London gentleman dandy, who claimed that he sang with a group 
once. One day at home she mentioned that his name was Reggie King. Her 
stunned son showed her the Ultimate Action sleeve. "My God, that is him," she 
said. "The hair, the suit, everything." The real Reggie King perfectly preserved. 
The looks, the voice, the figure. He may not be rich or recognised, but he has 
been the best. That is what matters. 


Reggie King, who speaks the way that he sings, once said: "A while back | was at 
Dingwalls to see Dr Feelgood, this great new group with a mad guitarist with 
staring eyes, when Robert Plant came up to my table with his manager Grant 
and their entourage, and said: 'You're Reggie King, | used to go and see you all 
the time. You were the best.' | should have said: ‘Invest some of your money in 
me then,' but | wouldn't lower myself. I've never pushed myself. I've always 
been too lazy." 


The Action were at their best playing live, playing the latest stateside soul songs 
and their own creations. They toured with P.J. Proby and The Action's regular 
Marquee performances are more fondly remembered than The Who's. Even The 
Action's stark black and white Marquee posters were better than The Who's. 
There was one club in the North East called The Place that The Action were so 
fond of, they wrote a song about never going back there. 


There is another Pete Jenner-produced LP, The Action Speak Louder Than... It is 
not The Action. Reggie King is on the cover, but he is not singing. "| left and that 
was that, the end. A group cannot carry on without the singer.” Without King to 
sing, The Action became Mighty Baby, all moustaches and psychedelic excess. 
Reggie King stayed on the soul side. He kept a low profile, and never let it down. 
He went to work with Giorgio Gomelsky, and released a solitary solo LP on 
United Artists in 1971, before disappearing from view. 


After an almost fatal fall down a flight of stone steps, Reggie King was in and out 
of hospitals for years, with amnesia and all kinds of complications. Once 
recovered, he disappeared again into suburban anonymity, alone, strong enough 
to survive, maintaining the mystery. 


"Better hold on to those dreams baby 

That's all you've got you know, your dreams 
We all love you, all your friends 

Keep those dreams burning, forever 

Yeah, keep those flames glowing man." 

- Suicide, Dreams 
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"He stayed in the joints with his own kind; the incurables, the boys who felt 
the itch to discover something." 
- Dorothy Baker, Young Man With A Horn 


"When you're dancing all night long, it gives you the feeling that you belong." 
- The Jam, Non-Stop Dancing 


THE ‘70s Northern Soul scene may not have had much to do with the true mod 
spirit. It was regressive, backtracking, a reversal, very un-mod. 


The ‘70s Northern Soul scene may have had everything to do with the true mod 
spirit. It was obsessive, competitive, forever changing, totally mod. 


The real roots of the Northern Soul scene lie in the twilight mod world of rare 
soul clubs scattered through the Midlands and the North, where rarer was better 
and rarest was best. 


North of Watford, away from media attention, post-mod pure soul freaks created 
their own underground based on deleted soul 45s, dedicated DJs and specialist 
clubs. From the Twisted Wheel to the Casino via the Vibrations' Soul A GoGo, 
Va-Vas, Richard Searling, Gloria Jones' Tainted Love, the Torch, Tony Jebb, 
Eddie Parker's | Love You Baby, Keith Minshull, Tony Clarke's Landslide, the 
Mecca, lan Levine, the Del-Lark's Job Opening, Colin Curtis, Major Harris' Call 
Me Tomorrow. 


Anew mythology sprang up of all-nighters, acrobatics, adrenalin, 
amphetamines, backdrops, blazers, baggies, brogues, one glove, one love, 
holdalls, floaters, stompers, sweat, talc, towels, embroidered patches, club 
badges, cover-ups, clapping, comradeship, keep the faith, a new religion. 


Sharp dressing was a secondary consideration. The music and the dancing were 
everything, the loves supreme. To be the greatest dancer, to own the rarest soul 
sides, that was what it was all about, and that was all there was to it. Small 
fortunes changed hands for long lost soul singles. Soul searchers scoured 
secondhand shops, market stalls, warehouses. Bootlegging broke out. One- 
upmanship was rife. 


The inevitable culling commercialisation came. Pye's Disco Demands were 
overground smashes. Casual Casino-ites rode the bandwagon, and standards 
slipped. The drug squad moved in, and the true devotees moved on, moved 
south, went back underground, whatever. 


In the late '70s many moved onto jazz funk. In the '80s some turned to quality 
uptempo modern soul. Many more were hooked on house. It all fitted. The 
incessant beats, subliminal rhythms, underground sounds, obscure imports, 
piracy, artificial energy, a brand new mythology. 


There are only two types of music: the great and the not-great. It pays to be 
discerning. It pays to be adventurous. Anyone who wilfully restricts themselves 
to only soul, only house, only rock, only reggae, misses out on so much by 
choice. 


Arch iconoclast Mark E Smith of The Fall wrote Lie Dream of a Casino Soul about 

Casino casualties accepting anything associated with the Northern Soul scene 

while missing out on other sounds around: Can, Stooges, whatever. It works Over. “The beat is running 
both ways. Take the best, forget the rest. bright — guitars are ringing.” 


CHAPTER 
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“When | first put out a record | felt like an ignored outsider who just wanted to 
get back at everybody and say how things really were. | really thought that 
making a record would make everything right. But now | know how deluded | 
was, how ideals can get absorbed and made into trends and fads." 

- Richard Hell, The Face April 1983 


"We don't care about long hair, | don't wear flares, 
| don't work, | just speed, that's all | need." 
- Sex Pistols, Seventeen 


PUNK ROCK was a state of mind, a way of life, something to be part of. It 
provided a shake up, a wake up call, a call to arms, something to fight for. It all 
turned out to be a ridiculous farce. A lot of people got the wrong idea. A lot of 
people distorted it all, disfigured and abused it. 


In the pre-punk '70s there was great disco music, great chart pop, great pop 
stars. In the pre-punk ‘70s there were horrible supergroups, free festivals, 
stadium rock. There was no thriving UK underground, no roots reaction. 


Punk Rock was forged from frustration, boredom, alienation. It was for outsiders, | 
misfits. It was their uprising, very different from '80s well-adjusted, socialised | 
club culture. Punk Rock was for those estranged from society, for those who 

realised that the world was meaningless. 


tules. Punk Rock was a consuming passion to live and an obsessive desire to 
confront imminent death. Despair and celebration, destroy and create, new living 
contradictions. 


Punk Rock gave life meaning, and provided the chance to create new truths, new | 


Ostensibly Punk Rock was high fashion and big business, a consumer boom. It 
spread as Mark Perry predicted to the kids in the discos, on the football terraces, 
living in boring council estates. Leather jackets, spikey hair and straight jeans 
were the next thing on from tank tops and Oxford bags. A little bit of outrage and 
the suggestion of violence, something to shock parents with. 


Who invented Punk Rock? Who cares? It came along at the right time, generated 
a tremendous amount of creative energy, and affected a lot of people. A lot of 
ideas and ideals were flying around. Some of it stuck. That is all that matters. 


There were two characters, Malcolm McLaren and Bernard Rhodes, who used 
pop to wreak revenge on the world for years of thwarted dreams. It is significant 
that they chose pop, not drama or cinema, not painting or writing. They had 
come through a lot, learnt a lot, and still had something to get out of their 
systems. It does not matter which of the punk patrons did what, thought up 
what, manipulated most. 


The pair of punk patrons had been schooled in the ‘60s as mods. They had 
absorbed marxism, dadaism, situationism, all the great movements. They had all 
these things churning around inside. They needed outlets. They needed to 
channel their energies. They needed an excuse to enact their fantasies. So after a 
false start with the New York Dolls, Malcolm nurtured the Sex Pistols, and by and 
by Bernard coached The Clash. 


Like true mods, the punk patrons plundered. They took the best from wherever. 
Naturally there was a lot of mod iconography. The early Sex Pistols, before they 
had such an universal impact, were like little Dickensian mods. The artful urchins 


Clang clang go the Clash guitar corps. 


had the mod suss, speed, short hair, 
hush puppies, straight jeans and 
pathological hatred of hippies. 


"| haven't seen a hippy in two 
weeks. That's something! They were 
so complacent. They let it all - the 
drug culture - flop around them. 
They were all dosed out of their 
heads the whole time. ‘Yeah man, 
peace and love. Don't let anything 
affect you. Let it walk all over you 
but don't stop it.' WE say bollocks! If 
it offends you, stop it. You've got to 
or else you just become apathetic 
and complacent yourself." 

- Johnny Rotten, Melody Maker 
November 1976 


The Sex Pistols played old mod songs and pillaged the burgeoning New York 
City New Wave: Television and Richard Hell and the Voidoids and Patti Smith, 
the proto-punks. They took the look and the mood: the short spikey hair, the 
ripped t-shirts, the slogans and the geometric designs, the neuroses, the sense 
that something's missing so create something of your own. 


"If you invent yourself, you love yourself," said Richard Hell. "That is the ultimate 
message of the New Wave: if you just amass the courage that is necessary, you 
can completely invent yourself. You can be your own hero." 


The Sex Pistols opened the flood gates. Suddenly there were scores of new 
groups all vying for attention, all desperate to create an impact. In general the 
music was intense and immediate. It was fundamentally melodic, fast and 
aggressive, like the original blasts of manic mod noise. Likewise, the first faces 
on the scene were purists, snobs, as elitist as the original mods, desperate to 
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move on to the next thing. Some such as the Bromley Contingent were simply 
suburban kids out to shock. Scene stalwarts Siouxsie and the Banshees ' first 
single was appropriately about a Chinese takeaway in Chislehurst High Street. 


For a while things happened fast, and a lot of people had the time of their lives. 
There was a lot of speed about and a lot of heavy kohl black eyes. Hair was 
savagely shorn and sculptured to suit the antagonistic, asexual spirit of the time. 
The papers had a field day, and blew it all up into a huge joke. 


Punk Rock was a way of getting on. It created plenty of career opportunities. Like 
so many others, suburban show-off William Broad desperately wanted to be a 
star, and punk provided the perfect stepping stone to success. He re-invented 
himself as Billy Idol, punk's prettiest star, a pouting peroxide pin-up. Along the 
way with Generation X he came up with some great stomping teenage anthems, 
complete with Mott-style instant mythology. Typically, One Hundred Punks 
immortalised Gen X friends and fans, "tomorrow's ace faces advertised today," 
while evoking the mod spirit of early Who followers, the 100 Faces. Promises 
Promises, in spite of any irony, captured the spirit of the Punk Rock explosion 
with lines like: "Started out with guitars and hate/Made our shirts with sprays 
and knives/Our hair was short/We said what we thought." The Sex Pistols and 
The Clash never put it better. 


Everybody knows about the Pistols and The Clash, but there was much more to 
the Punk Rock explosion. Groups like Subway Sect, Buzzcocks, Wire, Prefects 
and Slits were punk pioneers with a great risk propensity. They were all out on 
their own. They explored new ground, turned things upside down. They all 
looked brilliant in their own way. They all did things their own way. They showed 
that there was much more to Punk Rock than three chords, big boots and basic 
rock'n'roll. 


Maybe more than anyone, Mark Perry personified Punk Rock. He was all about 
change and chance. He was fascinating and frustrating. He was enigmatic and 
erratic. He was constantly on the verge of greatness and success, but always 
managed to fall and foul up. He said: "I don't think there's much to normal life. | 
think people ought to create something." 


Seeing the Sex Pistols supposedly smash down the walls between artist and 

audience, Perry seized the initiative and started Sniffin' Glue, the first Punk Rock 
fanzine. He urged others to follow his lead. He said flood the market, anyone can 
do anything. He was right and wrong as always. Smash down the walls, and the 
fools rush in. Destroying the myths leads to a lack of quality control all too often. 


Generation X: “Listen to the 
ones who will change your 


world.” 


With Sniffin' Glue, Perry could have destroyed the rock weeklies oligopoly, but 
he stopped and swapped to pop. His group Alternative TV turned out to be one 
of the best. Perry hogged the limelight, but his henchman Alex Ferguson was 
something of a hero in his own right, later notably as a Postcard producer. 


As a performer Perry could be one of the most compelling and inventive. He 
could be uncomfortably open, singing about art, masturbation and life being 
about as wonderful as a cold. The Perry speciality was audience confrontation 
and strange stream of consciousness raps. 


“I'm fed up with living in a world where | get stabbed in the belly by a ted just 
because of the way that | look. I'm fed up with living in a world where you can 
get away with a guitar solo like this. I'm fed up with living in a world where 
some guys come over, they come over from the other side of the Atlantic and 
they play the Rainbow and they put out records on Elektra and Private Stock. 
I'm fed up with living when people listen to people who come across the 
Atlantic and they don't even listen to me." 

- Alternative TV, Another Coke 16/11/77 


Buzzcocks: the sawn — off 
Starway sound 


If ATV had stuck with the upfront, urgent pop of Action Time Vision or the roots 
rock reggae of Love Lies Limp, they could have cleaned up. Instead they 
sidestepped into freeform awkward experimentation with Vibing Up The Senile 
Man and the Good Missionaries, alienating almost everyone. Perry later veered 
back towards structured pop, but his self-destructive urges stopped him seeing 
things through. 


“Some of this might stick, | don't know, but from now on count me out of all 
your lists/comparisons/manifestos. | belong to me! When we were doing 
freak-outs they said: ‘Why don't you play You Bastard,’ and when we were 
playing punk they said: ‘Why don't you play Vibing?' Well; now I'm playing 
absolutely nothing, so shut up!” 

- Mark Perry, 3/2/82 


Despite his unfortunate later occasional social worker rock sorties, Mark Perry 
retained his integrity and mystery. Always something of a character and 
philosopher, if full of self-contradictions. He said: "Being in a group is one of the 
most restrictive things that | can think of. It's so boring. It's all set out, the rock 
scene, all ordered, all the gigs are there, everyone's done it before and we're 
doing it again." 


Kevin Rowland said that the only way to change things is to shoot men who 
arrange things. No Punk Rocker was politically committed enough to do that. 
Politics was just part of the whole fashion thing. It was something different to 
sing about. Real revolutionaries are too wrapped up in politics to worry about 
pop. Some Punk Rockers fought fascists on the streets of Lewisham, South 
London, in 1977, successfully stopping the National Front from marching. It was 
the closest that Punk Rockers came to a riot of their own. 


Punk Rock was strange. The secret storm that became a public tempest. Punk 
Rock was a consumer con. It was all about enterprise. It was completely 
misunderstood and mixed-up. It was a complete education. It was all about 
changing, moving on, never doing what's expected. Burn it all down, build 
something better, change situations, recreate your own self. All of which was 
nothing to do with fashion. 


~ ear 
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“All the time | was living on a thread of anger, which was 
eating me away. Everything that happened contributed to 
that feeling of anger and of desperation. | thought that the 
theatre should become a weapon, it should be something 
that spoke for all the people like me, the people who'd 
gone through their childhood with a red haze in front of 
their eyes; the people who wanted to tear it all down and 
make something better." 


- Ewan MacColl, Theatre of Action 


Slits: “No more rock'n'roll for you.” 


“You know it wasn’t worth being alive in ‘75 
You know | didn’t get too many kicks in ‘76 
But ‘77 has changed all that, for me, for you 
And you can say what you wanna say 

And do what you wanna do 

Can't wait for ‘78, you know | can’t wait to see what gives 
You know | can’t wait for ‘78 

To see who dies, to see who lives” 

The Wasps, Can‘t Wait For ‘78 


“A lot of people reckon its good that the Buzzcocks and the Sex Pistols and the 
Gen X and all that lot - | love those bands - I’m not putting them down - 
everybody thinks that it’s great that they are on TV, but it’s not is it, ‘cos what 
you're getting is diluted - diluted shit. Everyone's so pleased - oh finally we've 
got punk on TV, oh we’ve won. No way have you won brother. No way have 
you won sister.” 

Alternative TV, Alternatives 


BY 1978 by and large Punk Rock had grown unimportant, predictable, flat. Most 
of the momentum and meaning was gone. The new wave groups were doing 
things even the old groups thought twice about doing. The Clash were caught 
shooting pigeons not politicians. Nothing had really changed. Punk's promise 
was unfulfilled. 


As a rule Punk Rock was a stagnant pool, but there were exceptions. Scattered 
groups or individuals refused to be sucked under. They went their own way, did 
their own thing. New groups like The Fall, and The Pop Group said think for 
yourself, do it yourself, recreate your own self, be your own person. They were 
more open-minded than the usual groups. They learnt from what was around. 
They were not musicians. 


The Fall became an institution like any other, but in the late ‘70s The Fall went 
against all ideas of what a rock'n'roll group should act like, look like and sound 
like. The Fall were r’n’r, nobody else was. 


The Fall looked like people on a bus going to work at six in the morning. 
Completely natural, no artifice, no angle. It was a brilliant image, totally 
outrageous. The Fall sounded like back-to-basics rockers: a big crashing beat, 
scratchy guitars, cheap keyboards wheezing away. It was only natural that they 
turned to rockabilly, the purest r’n’r form, the most basic. 


The star of the show was Mark E Smith, the righteous ranting r’n‘r rapper-ah. He 
was a one-off show-off, a steak and kidney Bo Diddley, Manchester’s master of 
the inventive invective. He was the salt of the earth, scourge of the safe, born 
standing up and talking back, back to the audience, audience baiting, jibe talking. 


“This new wave thing it makes me laugh. I’m astounded when people say that 
the new wave didn’t change anything. What do you expect it to change? If you 
want to change things you've got to set up your own separate systems. Bands 
can’t understand it, they’re coming along now and saying: It’s still the same, 
it’s still the same, then some guy comes along with fifty grand, and they're 
saying :’Great, it’s still the same.’” 

Mark E Smith, Zigzag June 1980. 
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The Fall: “Your repetition will 
never be accepted.” 


The Fall: "I still believe in the 
r'n’r dream —r'n'r as primal 
scream.” 


For some the early Fall were too difficult, no fun. The shock 
of the new distorts the view. In the late ‘70s only Sister 
Sledge released more immediate danceable pop records 
than The Fall of It's The New Thing and Rowche Rumble. 
The ‘79 set Dragnet remains one of the great pop LPs. It is 
all instinct and feeling. Pure stripped-down Fall. No frills or 
fripperies, trickery or technique, effects or affectation. Itis 
strange, stroppy, poppy, easy listening for the uneasy. 


In the ‘80s The Fall had it too easy. The adoring fans 
accepted anything. There was no more challenge and no 
more threat. To their credit, The Fall constantly changed. 
Part players perpetually passed through. The Fall still had 
their moments. Records like Totally Wired, Fantastic Life, 
Slates and Hit The North remain as vital as an ‘80s 
underground sounds. 


The Fall were at their best when doing the unexpected: 
suddenly becoming glamorous, putting on a play, starting a 
fan club, recording ‘60s covers, participating in ballet. The 
interviews were best of all: the thoughts of Chairman Mark 
E, man of the people, still his own man. 


Offshoots of the original Fall carried the thing further. They 
all had the Fall hallmark sour, dour delivery, gnarled 
guitars, keyed up keyboards. They all were as anonymous, 
argumentative and articulate. 


Bass player Tony Friel’s Passage put out a couple of great 
EPs in the late ‘70s on Object Music. Friel’s Taking My Time 
is one of the great lost pop classics: “There’s no use in 
catchphrases when you have no saving graces.” Martin 
Bramah and Una Baines went on to be Blue Orchids, one of 
the great ‘80s underground groups. Work was their finest 
moment, with dramatic clanging guitar and Bramah gnashing and wailing: 
“We'll be the salmon swimming against the tide, swimming against the tide of 
life ... You're feeling hungry, deep down you know what for.” Blue Orchids could 
be choleric, melancholic, cynical and wistful. They lost out only because they 
were not pretty. 


The Pop Group were pretty and they had the best name ever for a pop group. 
They were the pop group, not a pop group. They were pop, nobody else was. 


It is significant that in the ‘60s Beefheart was brought to Britain by arch mod Pete 
Meaden, not by one of the underground art aristocracy. So it is significant that in 
the ‘70s The Pop Group were strongly motivated and self-educated, not 
university bred dilettantes indulging in wilful way-out-thereness. 


The Pop Group had an immediate impact in 1978. They looked so striking. 
Strange sharp serious soul boys. Black souls in white suits. The Pop Group’s Peel 
session in the summer of ‘78 was startling. Someone was striving to free pop, 
play freeform pop, something different and uninhibited. Punk was supposed to 
be like this, breaking rules, questioning conceptions. 


The Pop Group said that they were the beatniks of tomorrow in control of their 
own destiny. They gave their all, nobody’s fools. The Pop Group were all about 
pure forms and spontaneity. Separate primary elements were all assimilated: 
hard bop, dub reggae, P-Funk John Cage, James Brown, Last Poets, Beefheart, 
Gil Evans, Gil Scott Heron, Tim Buckley, Tom Waits. All that at a time when most 
groups were playing straight speeded-up r’n’b. 


“Speak chain lightning/Words of blue glass 

Smash the sound barrier/Catch the speed of light 
Bury the sun and drink up/ Drink up the night 
Please don’t sell your dreams 

Paint a new sound/Strike a new colour 

Catch a thought/Tears of dust swallowed by the air 
Please don’t sell your dreams” 


The Pop Group’s early beat poetry said more than the later soapbox slogans and 
tirades. We Are All Prostitutes is as memorable for its extreme, savage P-Funk 
avant garde groove as its Attrition/Competition/Ambition/Consumer Fascism 
harangue. 


The Pop Group’s first single in 1979, She ls Beyond Good And Evil, is rightly 
regarded as the ultimate Punk Rock record. They never matched it. Who could? 
The closest that they came is on the We Are Time official bootleg retrospective. 
Genius or Lunatic and Colourblind are exceptional and madly melodic, ironically 
proving The Pop Group to be one of the great guitar groups. The standard tools, 
no rules, new sounds. 


The Pop Group got lost along the way in the early ‘80s, but splinter groups kept 
the thing alive, mixing musical forms with fervour and flair. Simon Underwood's 
Pigbag and John Waddington’s Maximum Joy put out some great pop sides on 
(Pop Group patron) Dick O’Dell’s fleeting fashionable Y label. Gareth Sager’s Rip 
Rig and Panic put out more esoteric blends with future superstar Neneh Cherry 
on vocals and Rimbaud on the cover. Bruce Smith worked with the Slits and New 
Age Steppers, while Mark Stewart stayed on the more militant side working with 
pioneer producer Adrian Sherwood, using the hardest rhythms, latest 
technology and anything else to inform and incite. It is all there to be used. 
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The Pop Group: “Scream of my 
heart beat.” 


The Pop Group: beatniks of 
tomorrow. 


Subway Sect September ‘76 


Part 


“Helen glanced up at him. ‘You’ve got to walk the walk as 
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well as talking the talk, man.”” 


- Michael Moorcock, The Great Rock’n’ Roll Swindle CHAPTER 
ONE 


“A pioneer should have imagination, should be able to 


enjoy the idea of things more than the things themselves.” 


- Willa Cather, O Pioneers! 


Derailed 
ense 


SUBWAY SECT were the best thing to come out of Punk Rock, no question. The 
early Subway Sect were like something straight out of a Truman Capote story: 
piquant punk pucks, the strangest wisest urchins ever to take part in pop. Shy, 
reserved, they stuck out in style, coolly detached from everything else around. 
Singer Vic Godard was a one-off. 


Subway Sect’s most appealing feature was their opposition to rock. They 
believed punk to be about change. They thought that it would change the nature 
of music but soon found that it merely perpetuated rock. Subway Sect wanted 
more, something different. 


The Clash may have sang:”No Elvis, Beatles or the Rolling Stones, ” and talked 
of change and creativity, but in no time they were just a good solid rock group. 
Subway Sect wanted to finish rock’n’roll, not breathe new life into a corpse: 
“We wanted to change the reasons for playing rock music. We didn’t want it to 
be rock for rock’s sake; we wanted it to be a medium for ideas rather than a 
release from boredom.” 


Subway Sect went against rock in their songwriting. They tried to do anything 
that seemed not quite right. They did not use cymbals, the guitars sounded like 
dustbins clanging, and the lyrics were like no one else’s. Vic Godard would start 
by writing an essay, and then distil the words down into a song. His lyrics 
brought in words and ideas not normally used. 


“We use English words as much as we can, also English words that aren't 
normally used in conversation, let alone in songs. Like in Eastern Europe: ‘I 
shall take no more,’ instead of, oh something American like: ‘I ain’t gonna take 
it,’ or something like that. Sometimes America seems like everything that’s 
bad in England ganging up on you. ”~ Sounds, July 1978. 


In time Godard’s songs became more simple, maybe deceptively so. He adopted 
the style of the classic songwriters: Cole Porter, Irving Berlin, Johnny Mercer, 
and the like. Such songs were not that far removed from what Godard was trying 
to do in the midsts of the Punk Rock explosion. It was a natural departure from 
rock'n'roll. Godard said:"It all went wrong with Chuck Berry, although he just 
happened to be a brilliant singer and songwriter as well. After this ... disaster.” 


The Subway Sect story is one of the strangest, and therefore one of the best. Vic 
Godard and guitarist Rob Simmons started out playing the blues at college in 
South London, later playing Velvet Underground songs down the subway at 
Hammersmith to see what it was like playing to people. 


Subway Sect's first appearance onstage was at the notorious 100 Club Punk Rock 
Festival, Monday 20 September 1976, with the Sex Pistols, The Clash and 
Siouxsie and the Banshees. Malcom McLaren forced the Sect to rehearse for 12 
hours solid before allowing them to perform. Onstage Subway Sect stood stock 
still, and Godard chewed peanuts. One time at a party, everyone walked out 
when the Sect played complete noise, smashing guitars around, with Godard 
chanting poetry over it all. 


They would wear school uniform grey, or quality cast-offs. They liked Abba, 
Debussy, Francoise Hardy and the Velvets. Of their contemporaries, they only 
really rated Wire and the New York City New Wave, Television and Richard Hell 
and the Voidoids, the ones getting away from rock. Simmons’ guitar style was 
fractured and barbed, something like the Voidoids’ Robert Quine. Godard sang 
something like a young Marc Bolan. 


Subway Sect shared a manager with The Clash, Bernard Rhodes, who for better 
or for worse was to remain a shadowy figure behind Godard for the next ten 
years. Subway Sect kept a low profile and were overlooked as Punk Rock went 
overground. They occasionally played live with The Clash, and were part of the 
high profile White Riot tour in the spring of ‘77 with the Slits and Buzzcocks. 
Subway Sect may not have been able to tune their guitars properly, but they 
made a racket that was second to none. “1 saw Subway Sect and | didna really 
have an opinion of them. | was just fucking scared,” said the Fire Engines’ David 
Henderson. 


Subway Sect only made the news pages when Henry Bowles tragically died as a 
result of being evicted by bouncers from a Subway Sect show at The Bell, Kings 
Cross, in October 1977. Rob Simmons was one of the prosecution witnesses 
whose evidence led to the imprisonment of two bouncers. 


“Onstage their very normalcy of dress and uncompromising rejection of the 
establishment rock techniques provoke reactions of, at first, alienation then 
stimulation. Bassist Paul Myers and guitarist Rob Simmons flank singer Vic 
Godard, their faces never altering as they chop out angular rhythms - 
Simmons stares to a point on the ceiling, holding his guitar to his chin, all the 
time playing rhythm guitar as well as lead ... Godard hunches himself and 
contorts around the mike stand, his hand clenching his hair in a paroxysmM of 
tortured introversion, seemingly oblivious to the audience feet away ... 
squeezing out pointed yet personal lyrics in a high pitched quaver.” 

- Jon Savage, Sounds July 1978 


In 1978 Subway Sect played Paris in the spring. They performed Parallel Lines 
lying on their backs, and Vic came onstage dressed as a dolphin, making the 
appropriate noises. Appropriately Nico was there one night. Concurrently, the 
first Subway Sect single was belatedly released on Bernard Rhodes’ Braik label, 
a label that promised to deal only in extremes but only released one record. At 
least that record was extreme. 


Nobody's Scared/Don'’t Split It like all great pop singles captures the sound of a 
particular moment: pure white noise guitar and dub explosion drums with 
Godard wailing away: “Everyone is a prostitute.” Don’t Split It is a raw sore roar: 
“Don't wanna sing rock'n'roll,” with blues harp and John Cale-like one note 
piano pounding. 


Godard, characteristically, perversely 
dismissed the single as rank. An LP was 
recorded and abandoned. Bernard Rhodes 
said that it was not up to scratch. Godard 
said that it was not as good as the first 
Television LP. 


The second Subway Sect single, 
Ambition/A Different Story, produced by 
Clash soundman Mickey Foote, came out 
on Rough Trade in November 1978. It has 
been rightly described as one of the ten 
greatest records of all time. In the NME , 
lan Penman made it joint Single of the 
Week with Alternative TV’s classic Life. He 
urged: “Don’t wait to be told how 
important Godard is - just marvel at his 
mixture of Peter Noone and Kafka.” 


Ambition is impulsive, compulsive, prickly pop: all power chords, cheap 
keyboards, strange fizzing, Godard and those words of his. A Different Story, 
Godard’s indictment of rock values and worn-out ways, is a glorious singalong 
romp complete with whistling: “We oppose all rock'n'roll.” On the front cover 
Godard looks lost. In another photo from the same session he is being hugged 
by a skinhead. 


By the time Ambition was released, Rob Simmons and Paul Myers were no 
longer in the group. A new Subway Sect was put together for a prestigious 
Buzzcocks tour. Godard cited Nosmo King’s Northern Soul classic Goodbye 
Nothing To Say and Jane Birkin’s Je T’aime as examples of where he would like 
to see the Subway Sect sound heading. To make the new Sect seem more like a 
real group, Rhodes bought them red jumpers. He had not been able to get green 
Fred Perry ones. 


In March 1980, Vic Godard and Subway Sect reappeared playing Northern Soul. 
The set included Tony Clarke’s Landslide and Godard greats like Holiday Hymn, 
The Devil’s In League With You, Split Up The Money, and Happy Go Lucky Girls, 
which was later recorded by Johnny Britton, another doomed Rhodes protegé. 


Postcard patron Alan Horne was in the crowd at both of the Northern Soul Sect 
sets at London's Music Machine. In no time his proteges Orange Juice were 
covering Holiday Hymn, just as Subway Sect covered Television's Glory in 1978. 


The Northern Soul shows were followed by a new single, Split Up The 
Money/Out Of Touch, on Rhodes’ Oddball label through MCA. A few months 
earlier there had been another significant Oddball release: Dance Stance, the first 
awesome Dexys Midnight Runners single. Rhodes is rarely given due credit, but 


The Great Unknowns’ 
defiant pose 
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Classic understatement and 
quality cast—offs. 


“But if a man is content 
His life is not worth a cent 
And money's only good 
When it’s all been spent 
Back where it came from 
You need achange from 
Chasing this chimera of 
content” 

- Make Me Sad 


his track record is astonishing: Subway Sect, Dexys, The Clash, Specials. In 
short, Vic Godard and Kevin Rowland are the most important and unpredictable 
pop figures, and Rhodes is a common factor there. 


The first Vic Godard LP, What's The Matter Boy, followed in June 1980. Godard’s 
What's The Matter Boy and Dexys’ Searching For The Young Soul Rebels were 
the records of that summer. It was a great summer to be 16. 


With the exception of the stunning Empty Shell and the achingly lovely Make Me 
Sad, the songs on the LP were Subway Sect standards with brighter, lighter 
arrangements. The sound is understated and Rhodes’ production is oddly airy. 
There is room to breathe, and it is all very nonchalant. “The crazy kid innocence 
is just a disguise for a free flowing soulfulness,” wrote Sounds’ Dave 
McCullough. 


The off the wall words to the excellent Empty Shell were on the Split Up The 
Money single sleeve, and Julian Cope said that a version of Empty Shell would 
be on a Teardrop Explodes covers EP. 


Godard seemed strangely distant, disinterested in his product and past. He 
maintained a healthy disdain for all things of a business or technical nature. He 
lived like a gentleman of leisure at his parents’ home in Barnes; writing songs, 
backing horses, watching television, reading, listening to Radio 2 and big band 
swing. 


“I'd feel privileged even if | was in a normal job. Doing a normal job wouldn’t 
be a problem. Id like to be a milkman or a postman because | like working 
outdoors, I’d get to chat to all the housewives. 

-NME, July 1980 


“When Vic Godard sits in his bedroom listening to Peter Skellern on his 
battered bone-armed record player, one could be forgiven for assuming that a 
deep brooding intensity lies behind that plainly casual expression. What's 
more, one could be right.” 

- Mick Middles, Sounds July 1980 


In January 1981, Vic Godard’s finest moment Stop That Girl, with backing by the 
Black Arabs, was released on Oddball, this time through Rough Trade. Stop That 
Girl was a Daily Star-inspired story of someone whose girlfriend goes off with 
another girl. MCA refused to release it because of the offensive lyrics, and Radio 
1 refused to play it. It would have sounded better on Radio 2 anyway, in keeping 
with Godard’s vision of inventive MOR songs with great lyrics. “Just listen to 
that best parisian cafe accordion and that pure abba chorus ... and now i have to 
say it so here goes | THINK VIC GODARD IS GOD,” wrote Dave McCullough in his 
singles review, In the subsequent ace interview, Godard said that he washed 
dishes for a living, liked to play golf with Rob Simmons, liked the Royal Family, 
and hated Elvis and the Beatles. 


“From the outside you'd say he laps up the simple pleasures and rarely thinks 
about anything deeper. He takes a sardonic pleasure in being/seeming 
NORMAL. Just one of the lads and nothing more.” 

- Dave McCullough, Sounds January 1981 


Before long Godard was back on the boards in evening dress with a new full- 
time swinging Subway Sect. They played with the unlikeliest of people: Pere 
Ubu, John Cale, Bow Wow Wow. Vic came across like a new Mel Torme. His new 
songs were less obtuse, but very cool, classy, timeless. 


That summer Bernard Rhodes started a regular Club Left night at the Whiskey-A- 
GoGo, Soho, intended as a forum for discussion, conversation, entertainment. 
The music was strictly swing, bop, blues. The clientele were vain, cultish. Godard 
performed there weekly. By day he worked at MacArthurs hamburger joint in 
East Sheen, washing up, making hamburgers, playing tapes of dub reggae and 
Sinatra to the customers. He even married the manageress. 


The Songs For Sale LP which appeared in 1982 was a strange affair. The covers 
were superfluous, and the swing format was stylised and restrictive. Godard’s 
songs deserved better. This is where Rhodes let him down. Someone should 
have ensured some star, Sade say, sang Godard’s songs. 


As songs go, at least five of the Godard originals on the LP are complete classics, 
and ought to be better known than anything by Lennon and McCartney. Be Your 
Age even has echoes of Gertrude Stein: “She always says she dislikes the 
abnormal, it is so obvious. She says the normal is so much more simply 
complicated and interesting.” 


For a moment it looked like Godard would be all the rage. “Your career seems to 
have a lot of momentum right now,” said The Face’s Chris Salewicz. “That's not 
my fault,” said Godard. He never did get to sing on Top Of The Pops anyway. He 
just disappeared from view once more. 


A Retrospective LP came out on Rough Trade in early 1985. It was some 
compilation, an important collection, bringing together the early singles and the 
two great Subway Sect Peel sessions from October 1977 and December 1978. 
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The shoddy packaging of the RetroSect | - ao ge Fe 
set showed a lack of respect, but at least . 
it kept Godard’s name in circulation. 


Meanwhile Godard had been recording 

for Blanco y Negro, but sponsors 

Warner Bros refused to release the net 

results. It was over a year before some ot) is 


songs appeared on El, a new label set up 
by former Blanco director Mike Alway. It 
was then another six months before " ; _ 
Rough Trade released the T.R.O.U.B.L.E. i ia ‘ 
LP. Wy 
T.R.O.U.B.L.E. included a great John 4 : : 
Barry-style arrangement of Out Of Touch ae 

and a lovely lazy swing through 4 4 * 
Chainsmoking. Godard looked great on ’ ey \ 
the cover, pensive in his overcoat and % i 
fur hat. Unfortunately some of Simon 
Booth’s arrangements are too cluttered 
and tend to drown Godard out. Booth is 
no lvor Raymonde. The closing song on 
the LP, I'm Gonna Write A Musical, was 
apparently the opening number of a 
Theophile Gautier-inspired musical that 
Vic had written. 


To promote the LP, Godard was recalled 
to life. In March 1986 he did a great live 
session for Capital Radio. Starting with a 
mumbled: “Alright then chaps,” Godard 
led his group through great versions of 
Watching The Devil, The Devil’s In 
League With You and No Style. The 
sound was light, jazzy and sparse. 
Someone should have had them record 
all the great uncollected Godard songs 
there and then. 


A comeback peformance at New 

Merlin’s Cave, Kings Cross, was 

mysteriously cancelled. All sorts of stories were circulating. Godard finally put in Above. Vic Godard, 

an appearance at Bay 63, under the Westway, in May 1986. He mingled, Postcard’s patron saint, 
mooched around, looking lost. Onstage he stood there, smoked, sang the odd at Club Left. 
standard, and disappeared once more. “Vic's got a proper job these days. He’s 

working on the post. He’s definitely finished with the music business, it treated 

him very badly,” said his mother in February 1988. 


It is a tragedy that Vic Godard and Subway Sect are the Great Unknowns. The 
importance of Godard has yet to be realised. He indicated ways that pop should 
go, he dropped hints, left clues. It is all there. 


Godard cannot be judged in terms of output alone. There is so much more 
hidden, suggested, left to the imagination. Godard kept the mystery caged. He 
remains an exception to the rule. 


Right. “Should | have been 
born in another age?” 


a 


CHAPTER 


"Making a stand against 
the world." 


CHAPTER 
TWO 


“If love was passion, the hate will be obsession.” 
- Jeanette Winterson, The Passion 


“Knowing that someone in this world 
Feels as desperate as me 

Knowing that someone in this life 
Loves with a passion called hate” 

- The Jam, Start! 


POP is about singles, solitary songs, complete statements. It always has been, } 
and it always will be. So The Jam are the greatest pop group ever, being the 

greatest singles group ever. No Stones, Supremes, Beatles, Beach Boys, 

Buzzcocks, Blondie, no one comes close. 


Sixteen sweet searing soaring successful singles. All those hits and all those Top 

Of The Pops appearances. Positive physical possessed pop. From the opening 

clarion chords of In The City and the incendiary affirmations of All Around The 

World to the manic Motown punk of Town Called Malice and the symphonic 
celebratory stomp of the Beat Surrender swan-song. | 


Paul Weller, prince of the philippic, 

takes pride of place in the pantheon of 
panther pop. Black suit, white shirt, 

black tie, mod crop, Rickenbacker 

wielding, arm flailing, gum chewing, } 
veins showing, teeth clenched, chisel 
chin thrust forward, moving like a 
boxer, pouncing like a panther. There 
on the TV screen at peak viewing time, 

so sharp, so smart, smart enough to 
disband his band and quit while on 

top. 


“| want all we have achieved to 
count for something, and most of all 
Id hate us to end up old and 
embarrassing like so many other 
groups do. | want us to finish with 
dignity. What we have built up HAS 
meant something. For me it stands 
for honesty, passion, energy and 
youth. | want it to stay that way and 
maybe exist as a guideline for new 
groups coming up to improve and 
expand on.” 


- Paul Weller, October 1982 


As singles go, Strange Town through 
to Funeral Pyre is a peerless 
permutation. Strange sounds and 
stranger themes. Dub foundations and 
a fine thread of disillusionment, dissent 
and discord. The shadow of solitude, 
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“This link's breaking away 


from the chain." 


isolation, not connecting, not fitting in, is always there. Funeral Pyre was 
pilloried, unpleasant, The Jam at their unsociable, ferocious best. 


As pop stars go, Weller is one of the strangest. Intense, intensely private, 
endearingly human, hard, heroic, fallible. He made mistakes in public, but always 
bounced back. As dependable as a Dr Martens shoe, he could still surprise and 
wound. 


Weller has incredible fortitude. He took on Sid Vicious and a whole rugby team 
when the need arose. He is the most high-principled of pop stars. The more 
others resorted to gimmicks and tricks, the more moral and severe Weller 
became. He became the new puritan, but he was as much fun and as glamorous 
as anyone. Weller simply said that there should be some substance to pop. He 
led by example, hit after hit 


Weller was censured for being the boy next door. Anyone could be the boy next 
door. Some people have strange neighbours. Weller was natural, never normal. 
Some groups have offensively cultivated ordinary images, but ordinary people 
do not play in groups. If they did, they would never dress down all the same. 


As a boy Weller regularly rode up from Woking to London, his promised land, 
absorbing the atmosphere, taping the sounds. Julie Burchill appropriated that 
story for Susan Street in Ambition. Once Weller wore a back-to-front apron on 
Top Of The Pops. Stranger still, the more successful that he became, the more 
politically committed that he became. His celebrated contemporaries, 

conversely, conveniently shed ideals and convictions. Ordinary people do not 


om | 


like politics. Ordinary people like love songs, innocuous and unobtrusive stuff. 
Weller stood there, dripping vitriol, making a fortune. Ordinary people never 
forgave him. 


“His face was like a wound that should have been wrapped up. The bandages 
were torn away, the gentle humour, the tolerance and the goodwill, so that 
nothing was visible but the raw bleeding hurt, the fury and the terrific 
frustrated bitterness.” 

- Tennessee Williams, In Memory Of An Aristocrat 


At the centre of the Punk Rock cyclone, Weller was an outsider, a misfit. He did 
not fit in with his celebrated contemporaries and he was a non-starter in the 
Punk Rock credibility stakes. He wilfully exacerbated the situation with tactless 
teenage remarks, but then there was no sussed svengali in the shadows to tell 
him what's what. 


Weller never made brash rash promises, but he invested his money in publishing 
(Riot Stories), record labels, recording studios, and made a point of finishing 
performances early enough for young fans to get public transport home. Actions 
speak louder than words. At the end of 1989, Weller was one of the few 
organising benefits for striking ambulance workers, when five years earlier 
everyone was playing for striking miners. 


Strangest of all is Weller’s long-time mod weakness, his oil burner habit: “It was 
just something different, something new. At that time, which was ‘75, there was 
nothing. | suppose they thought | was a bit mad. | started to listen to early Kinks 
and early Who. | got into the clothes as well, the whole thing. | also had a smart 
scooter to go round on. It was just different. Like it was just me doing it - 
therefore it made you feel a bit brave you know.” 


In mod terms, Weller went from being a ticket, a bit of a state in flares and 
plimsolls, to being the ultimate face, the mod god. “It’s very personal, a bit like 
religion. | still think of myself as a modernist. | have to try and elevate it.” 
Progress, success, strangeness; it all fitted; the look, the lifestyle, everything. 
Mark E Smith said: “You don’t have to be weird to be wired. You don’t have to 
be an American to be strange. You don’t have to be strange to be strange.” Look 
at Beefheart on the cover of Safe As Milk. 


Weller was responsible for the ‘79 misnamed mod resurgence, which was never 
his intention. The new mod thing was a personality cult - the Paul Weller 
movement. Everyone wanted to be Weller. It was fun for a while, it produced a 
few great noisy pop records, but it was really nothing. Most of the people 
involved were stupid, ovine, bovine. The whole thing was totally against the true 
mod spirit. The real mods’ direct descendants were the soul boys with their new 
Fords, flash jewellery, flick fringes, wedges, all spending fortunes on the latest 
designer clothes and newest, rarest American soul or jazz funk imports. 


One positive by-product of the mass mod revisitation was the education aspect. 
Weller directed his young disciples towards the delights of the likes of The 
Action, The Creation, Colin MaclInnes, Adrian Henri, Joe Orton, Syd Barrett, ‘60s 
soul, scooters, sharp schmutter. Weller opened so many new vistas for a new 
generation. He proved that the past was there to be used as a springboard to the 
future: “Can’t dismiss what's gone before. There’s foundations for us to 
explore.” 


On the negative side, whenever The Jam played live, they were confronted by an 
ugly sea of green. Uniform parkas, patches, Shelleys shoes and blind devotion. 
Unthinking, unfeeling fans, undermining, undemanding, stupidly singing along 
in impersonal theatres tour after tour. 
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On top,looking down upon 
the map. 


“Don't live up to your given roles. There’s more inside you that you won't 
show. But you keep it hidden just like everyone. You're scared to show you 
care - it'll make you vulnerable. So you wear that ghost around you for 
disguise.” - The Jam, Ghosts 


The Jam were the exception to the rule. Commercial success corresponded with 
creative growth. The classic case of growing up in public. Maturing did not mean 
mellowing. So The Jam were more than simply a singles group. All their LPs 
have aged better than those of celebrated contemporaries like The Clash and the 
Banshees. 


Although The Jam started out simply playing straight updated mod noise, it was 
basic, instinctive, primeval pop, in its way as cathartic as The Pop Group or 
Birthday Party. The highlights of In The City, the first LP from ‘77, Away From 
The Numbers and Sounds From The Street, are ballads as beautiful and painful 
as The Pop Group's Don’t Sell Your Dreams or Birthday Party's Six Inch Gold 
Blade. Dave McCullough said that New York No Wave terrors Teenage Jesus and 
the Jerks were The Jam hung upside down, the same three-piece tension. 


The Jam's second ‘77 set, This Is The Modern World, seemed less cock-sure 
somehow. The adrenalin surge title track is a much misunderstood mocking up- 
yours to detractors, past and present, but the highlights again are two ballads. 
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Life From A Window goes: “Staring at a grey sky, try to paint it blue, teenage 

blue.” | Need You goes: “I need you to keep me straight when the world don’t ] 
seem so great and it's hard enough you know.” There is something so sad, so 

solitary, about these songs. The quiet rage, the quiet storm. 


The Jam recorded and abandoned an LP before progressing to All Mod Cons. 
The Jam’s All Mod Cons and Wire’s Chairs Missing were the records of 1978. 
They went well together. All Mod Cons is aesthetically spot-on, with pop art 
targets and artful mod collages. The most striking song is Mr Clean. Only Wire's 
Mr Suit comes close to being as openly hostile: “I’m tired of being told what to 
think, I’m tired of being told what to do, I’m tired of fucking phonies, that's right 
I'm tired of you, no, no, no, no, no, no, Mr Suit.” Mr Clean is set to such an 
ironically sweet burning rubber soul arrangement. It is ambiguous, left open 
whether Weller is gunning for public school boys or secondary modern boys 
who betray their backgrounds, or both. 


Just before the release of Setting Sons, in September 1979 The Jam and Joy 
Division, twin towers of power, appeared on the youth TV show Something Else 
performing When You're Young/Eton Rifles and Transmission/She’s Lost Control 
respectively. The menace and movement of both groups was remarkable. The 
groups had much in common. Cool, clean, hard, private, passionate. It all fitted. 


When Setting Sons appeared at the same time as The Fall’s Dragnet, it was 
strangely natural to link both LPs. They went well together. Setting Sons proved 
that The Jam could hold their own with the most vital new groups, but the LP 
contained few surprises. 1980's Sound Affects is more rewarding, much stranger 
and deeper. It is more fractured, complex, and contains some of Weller’s 
strongest non-single songs. Pretty Green is Joy Division and the Kinks. Scrape 
Away is PiL and the Beatles - brilliant dance music with something to say and the 
immortal Pace!Pace!Pace! chant. Pace? Speed? Peace? The Italians have a word 
for it. The sleeve used the same Shelley lines recited by Marie Lloyd, Queen of 
the Music Halls, during a picket of London theatres. 


By the ‘80s Weller had abandoned simple social observation story songs. The 
new-style songs were more abstract, more directly challenging, like the 
anti-fascist, anti-fashion Set The House Ablaze: “| think we've lost our 
perception. | think we've lost sight of the goals we should be working for. | think 
we've lost our reason. We stumble blindly and that vision must be restored.” 


In 1982 when Town Called Malice/Precious smashed straight into the charts at 
number one, The Jam performed both songs on Top Of The Pops. Weller peered 
out through a Stevie Marriott centre parting and wielded a white Rickenbacker 
with a red rose. It was a complete vindication. 


“It suits today the weak and base, whose minds are fixed on self and place, to 
cringe before the rich man’s frown and haul the sacred emblem down. Then 
raise the scarlet standard high, within its shade we'll live or die! Tho’ cowards 
flinch and traitors sneer, we'll keep the red flag flying here!” 

— Jim Connell, The Red Flag 


Strangely, at the height of his success, Weller was to be found with a mod crop 
and Lonsdale top playing for CND and The People’s March For Jobs, awkward 
and ill at ease. He put his all into the next LP, a painful process. The subsequent 
Gift set was spectacularly strident and rhythmic, as reflected by the adaptation of 
The World Column’s Northern Soul standard So Is The Sun on Trans Global 
Express. A classic soul LP, it fulfilled Joe Strummer’s prophecy that Weller would 
be one of the great soul singers. It was also time to stop. 
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"You've either got or you haven't got..." 


“If you want to continue being any good as a writer you've got to shake up 
your circumstances and your environment every now and again.” } 
-Paul Weller, Smash Hits November 1982. 


After disbanding The Jam, Weller returned in 1983 with the more easy-going, 

less formally structured Style Council. It was never possible to be passionate and 
partisan about the Style Council in the way that it was possible to believe in The 

Jam. Still, the Style Council had their moments. Speak Like A Child, Long Hot 
Summer, A Solid Bond In Your Heart, My Ever Changing Moods, You're The Best 
Thing, Walls Come Tumbling Down, The Lodgers, Life At A Top People’s Health i 
Farm; a string of great pop singles; more than most manage. 


With the Style Council Weller was at pains to distance himself from The Jam. He 
indulged his every whim. He took advantage of his new found freedom. The 
Style Council seemed inconsistent, but they achieved a lot, mixing musical 
trends and blends. The Style Council sometimes missed the target. Sometimes 
they sounded forced. Sometimes they were just plain embarrassing. It was worth 
it though, knowing Weller was out there somewhere, doing the unexpected. 


The Style Council were at their best being absurdly perverse, confusing pundits. 
The first side of the hated, final Style Council LP in 1988, Confessions Of A Pop 
Group is Weller at his most creative, contrary best. The Piano Paintings are an 
infusion of Debussy, Curtis Mayfield, Burt Bacharach, Donald Byrd, the Beach 
Boys and the MJQ, which is some strange brew. Anyway, the LP is worth the 
money for the classy cover shot alone. 


The subsequent straight Style Council cover of Joe Smooth’s contemporaneous 
classic deep house anthem Promised Land proved that Weller was still as 
receptive to new developments, aware of what was happening, and willing to try 
something new. 


After splitting the Style Council, Weller’s return in 1990 to reclaim his crown was 
spot-on. People were being praised for fusing sounds and styles, where Weller 
was once pilloried for doing the same thing. His timing was impeccable. 


At the first public performance of the Paul Weller Movement, it was fascinating 
watching Weller perform at such close quarters. He looked impossibly young, 
healthy and cool. Sporting a classic immaculate mod crop, sta prests and casual 
continental top, he seemed self-assured, sinewy, giving his all, executing Ernest 
Isley solos and Kenny Burrell breaks. 


It was easy to warm to him, where once The Jam could be the coldest live group, 
wilfully non-communicative, like Kraftwerk, the ultimate Germanic mod group. 
Strangely Weller the winner moves up a little higher, someway, somehow. 
“Because I’ve got my strength and it don’t make sense not to keep on pushing.” 


It is one of life’s little ironies that the ‘90s kick-started with Weller celebrating 
rebirth, directing his new mod vision towards 2000, while his precious punk 
peers were all fat and old, selling jeans and beer for the USA. At least there is a 
future in Weller’s dreaming. 


“He was me - he was every mother’s son of us 
Ourselves - strong as we would wish to be 

As we knew we could be 

And he bellowing battle and promising redemption” 
- Brendan Behan, Tribute to Jim Larkin 


“He was a great gentleman, one of a long race of untitled nobles, and showed 
the pride and splendour of his race in every action of his long life. He comes 
into this book because his very bravery is born of such an irrepressible sense 
of fun that it is impossible to exclude him. He was an eccentric only as all 
great gentlemen are eccentric, by which | mean that their gestures are not 
born to fit the conventions or the cowardice of the crowd.” 

- Edith Sitwell, The South American Wanderer (from English Eccentrics) 


THE nineteenth century naturalist and adventurer Charles Waterton, the South 
American Wanderer, was a remarkable character, a chivalrous saint with high 
ideals and an odd mod crop, immortalised for riding a crocodile bareback. The 
original Dr Dolittle, the first great conservationist, he was totally devoted to his 
art but remained an incorrigible prankster and enemy of the establishment. 


Julian Cope, the charming charlatan madcap, conceded that Kevin Rowland was 
the real thing, a true eccentric. By pop standards certainly. For Kevin Rowland 
has been responsible for the best songs, strongest images, bravest acts, ever in 
pop. To be the best, the strongest, the bravest, ina medium where cowardice, 
complicity, and stupidity are the norm is to be odd. 


People always say: “Who does Kevin Rowland think he is?” People cannot 
fathom him out. That is the beauty of it. He is his own man, the soul adventurer, 
a wanderer who can never be pinned down. He takes risks, swims against the 
tide, and always throws people, moving from one thing to another. 


Rowland is the most provocative person in pop. No one else is as bold. Whether 
it be hijacking the mastertapes of the first Dexys Midnight Runners LP to 
successfully renegotiate the contract with EMI, joining the picket line outside 
Eddie Shah’s Warrington printing works, baiting Bowie, or delivering divine 
retribution by beating up a music journalist in the middle of Oxford Street in 
broad daylight, actions speak louder than words. 


As Father J Wood, the man who documented Charles Waterton’s endless 
exploits, said: “We may safely say that the world would be much better than it is 
if such eccentricity were more common.” 


Genesis P Orridge said that Dexys Midnight Runners was a great mod name: 
Johnny Rainbow, king of the mods, died from a dexys overdose. The fact that 
Dexys arrived amidst a misnamed mod resurgence is irrelevant, as is the 
Stax/'60s soul context. Dexys were soul in terms of emotional force. That had 
nothing to do with the past or brass, just feeling. 


In 1979, declining an invitation to join the Specials’ Two Tone set-up, Dexys 
decided to link up with irascible rogue Bernard Rhodes, saying: “We liked the 
fact that everybody hated him. If somebody is hated by a lot of people then there 
must be a lot of good in them.” 


Dance Stance, the debut Dexys single, was released at the end of 1979 on 
Rhodes’ Oddball label through EMI. No song since Anarchy In The UK had such 
dramatic immediate impact. Your man Rowland meant business. Obviously this 
was no good-time dance band. Dexys had something to say, something to get 
out of their system. The second single Geno, a qualified tribute to the rabble 
rousing mod hero, soon reached number one. Like The Jam, Dexys showed that 
the great can rise to the top, cream of the crop, without compromising. Up there 
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on Top Of The Pops, Rowland proved that it was possible to be both a pop star 
and perfervid performer, that it was possible to have mass appeal and a 
message in the music. 


That first distinctive Dexys look was very powerful. They looked like tough, 
heroic hoodlums, sort of stevedores from On The Waterfront with no need to 
heed Father Barry’s words: “I hope you'll never lower the fine flame of your 
indignation. Even when you learn as you have learned that it’s going to burn you 
a little bit too.” 


With their donkey jackets, leather coats, wool hats, taches and holdalls, the 
Dexys gang travelled around by train, bunking fares, hanging around in cafes, 
drinking tea, singing Sex Machine in the street, confronting capacity crowds with 
their Intense Emotion Revue, commanding respect, needing no friends. Strange 
serious stuff, but a completely rewarding and enriching experience. 


The 1980 debut Dexys LP, Searching For The Young Soul Rebels, is the most 
strongly individual, vital, powerful record ever. No other record even comes 
close. Everything special about life is there: emotion, experience, wisdom, 
whatever. Everything special about art is there: creativity, character, substance, 
soul, mystery, glamour, whatever. 


Above all there is the promise of redemption. The fight can be won. There is the 
quasi-religious, cathartic, cleansing aspect. By purging himself so in song, 
Rowland allows the listener to be emotionally involved and spiritually renewed. 
The extreme emotional intensity of the LP is startling. How can one man give so 
much of himself, when so many side-step expressing real raw feelings? 


Rowland’s songs get to the point perfectly. When he has something to say, he 
comes right out and says it. The incomparable Burn It Down says more about 


Dexys 1980: the art of confrontation. 


Dexys 1985: antagonism as art 
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"A little matter of a burning 
nature.” 


“Beauty is the ultimate protest." 


Irish politics than centuries of study. There is no metaphysical bullshit, no 
beating about the bush. Like Kerouac, he writes about his experiences, what has 
happened, what he knows. The perfect illustration is | Couldn't Help It If | Tried, 
the highlight of the first LP, which deals with the occasion when Rowland 
organised a strike in a factory and his fellow workers let him down. Rowland’s 
rendition of the song on Something Else in November 1980 must rate as the 
most dramatic emotion-charged TV performance ever. The sort of thing that 
stays with you always. 


Some people found the LP hard to handle. More people were alienated by the 
next single, Keep It Part Two (Inferiority Part One), with Rowland’s tortured 
delivery and the oppressive, disturbing edge of insanity feel. Keep It Part Two is 
probably Rowland’s strongest song, and the most under-rated. Pop records do 
not come any more naked and extreme. Another of the greatest ever singles. 


The single signalled the end for that Dexys incarnation. The backing group got 
ideas above their station, and went off on their own. Without Rowland, they were 
nothing. Only trombonist Big Jimmy Paterson, the carpenter of life, stood by 
Rowland, ready for the next challenge. As Rowland rightly said: “I think it has to 
change every year. | want it to be ever-changing and ever challenging. Not just 
the music but the group, the whole thing, always challenging and a little bit 
threatening at times as well.” 


The 1981 Dexys look was very physical: boxing boots, hooded tops, pony tails. 
They seemed to be a mixture of boxers and monks. The emphasis was on 
discipline and training. The Dexys gang would go out running together, and 
through such shared exertion build up a true team spirit, a reflection of the 
collective commitment and fighting spirit. Such activities only served to increase 
the Midnight Runners’ isolation. This suited them. They needed to remain the 
wild hearted outsiders, set apart from everyone else. 


Rowland used everything at his disposal to project emotion and to communicate. 
The physical, mental and spiritual demands that Rowland put on his team mates 
were just another part of the whole thing. “When you hear the record, does it 
convince you that everybody involved in the making of that record believes what 
they're saying.” Rowland rightly realised that everything is thereto be used. 
Writing, recording and performing forms only a small part of the pop thing, but 
most people lack the imagination to take the thing further. One Dexys 
advertisement could generate more excitement than most groups manage in a 
lifetime. 


Rowland put a lot of thought into his art. He took it seriously, but he never lost 
his sense of perspective. He had previously taken his hairdressing seriously, so it 
was just his way. As it said on the sleeve of Liars A to E: “Of course it could 
never be really important or bring about any change, but it needn’t be so proudly 
disposable. | know of records that give strength. | have heard records that inspire 
people to BE who or whatever they choose. | own records that have the power to 
make me cry. Records to BE by or with - truly precious possessions. It is the 
ambition of the Midnight Runners to make records of this value.” 


Rowland’s resistance to rock rules always made Dexys’ shows something 
special. They always put on unusual memorable shows, and made every 
performance an occasion. The standard format rock gig is an anathema, yet few 
resist the ritual and strive to stage something more individual, more extreme. 
Rowland’s riposte, the Dexys 1981 Projected Passion Revue, was an exceptional 
entertainment extravaganza featuring comedy and chat, dancing, freestyle 
sounds, superb showmanship and nothing but soul from Dexys. 


Moving on from the Projected Passion Review, Dexys’ 1982 persona was very 
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Opposite, Kevin Rowland: 
“A reputation as 
something of a searcher." 


natural, pure. The new roots sound blended jazz, folk and soul, with a tendency 
towards traditional acoustic instrumentation. The next single, The Celtic Soul 
Brothers, was somewhere between the Chairman of The Board and The Band's 
Rag Mama Rag. The new look was all dungarees, Grapes of Wrath okies, Woody 
Guthrie hobos, with Rowland part lonesome fugitive and part comical raggle- 


taggle gypsy. 


The Celtic Soul Brothers was not initially as successful as it should have been, 
but its successor Come On Eileen was massive - one of the best selling singles 
ever. The song was everywhere. It was played at all the parties. Young, drunken 
voices raised together, missing the irony: “These people round here wear beaten 
down eyes, sunk in smoke dried faces. They're so resigned to what their fate is, 
but not us, not us. We are far too young and clever. “ 


All the people who bought Come On Eileen, thinking it was just a jolly song, 
must have had a shock when they heard the Too-Rye Ay LP with its religious 
fervour, exorcisms and excoriating content. Arguably Too-Rye-Ay would have 
sounded better if it had been recorded around the time of the Projected Passion 
Revue, but that is neither here nor there. A song such as Until | Believe In My 
Soul is as drastic and dramatic as anything by anyone, and as pop records go, 
Too-Rye-Ay is one of the best. 


The LP shows that Rowland is the most humane of songwriters. Maybe this is 
because he came late to music. He has been about and seen a lot, done a lot. He 
knows and understands people: “It’s so hard to picture dirty tramps as young 
boys.” There is an underlying respect in songs like Old and I'll Show You, a 
genuine fondness for the elderly and those boys from “those days”, the ones 
who were so flash and so hard, who had everything going for them, but grew up 
to be nothing. Rowland said: “I've always had a soft spot for the guys in the song 
because they've still got it in them and it’s there naturally. “ 


In September 1985, after an absence of two and a half years, Dexys staged a 
spectacular comeback with their most controversial persona to date. The new 
look was very clean and simple. The old dungarees were replaced by good 
quality classic clothes: Brooks Brothers suits, cotton shirts, loafers, brogues. Like 
the original mods, Dexys adopted an air of anonymity and respectability, urbane 
urban camouflage. In the pop context, it was completely outrageous and 
antagonistic. 


“All the obvious roles had either been dropped or were being played by 
experts. But | made a lucky hit. Instead of trying for strangeness, | formalised 
and exaggerated the costume of a bond salesman. | wore carefully pressed 
Brooks Brothers clothing, sober but rich ties, and carried gloves and a tightly- 
rolled umbrella. My manners were elaborate and | professed great horror at 
the slightest breach of the conventional. It was a success. | was asked to all 
the parties.” 

- Nathaniel West, L’Affaire Beano 


Dexys third LP, Don’t Stand Me Down, was as contentious and perverse as ever. 
Rowland at his most provocative best. It is not a difficult record, just deep and 
rewarding, full of beauty and strength. There is so much there. As Rowland said: 
“The LP is a complete statement, it is a complete picture, a complete collection 
of thoughts and ideas and feelings and knowledge that | have experienced over 
the last couple of years. It’s all there in black and white and all the points | want 
to make are in there.” 


The conversations on the record between Kevin Rowland and Billy Adams 
caused considerable confusion. It is hard to see why. The conversations are just 


something a bit different, something out of the ordinary. Oscar Wilde employed 
the same dramatic device in The Critic As Artist and The Decay Of Lying. Dexys 
had done it before on the remarkable Reminisce Part One in 1983. It was for 
effect. It was entertaining. It all fitted. 


From the opening “Compromise is the devil talking” to the closing “Here is a 
protest” Rowland was in fine form. Wiser, wilier, more mature not more mellow. 
There were still points to be made and debunking to be done. This ls What She's 
Like is classic opera. Eleven minutes of pure musical drama, with a great 1-2-3-4 
apogee after seven minutes. Rowland used the song as a vehicle to tell of her 
and to pinpoint the sectors of society that aroused his ire. The class struggle 
continues unabated. 


Partly because Rowland refused to play by the rules, Don’t Stand Me Down did 
not sell as it should have, much to the delight of Dexys detractors and old media 
enemies. Rowland rightly responded by saying: “Success? The LP was a success 
the second we left the studio.” Rowland had his revenge the following year, back 
up there on Top Of The Pops, looking like a romantic Spanish dancer or matador, 
singing Because Of You, the insanely catchy theme from the BBC comedy Brush 
Strokes. 


In 1988 Rowland re-emerged as a solo artist, looking like a real Latin lover, with 
his most perplexing persona, spectacular shoes, and strangest set of songs. 
Rowland was The Wanderer, but people still expected him to be the angry young 
man. Rowland’s solo LP sounded strangely traditional, with an infusion of 
country and doo wop. The sort of thing fellow maverick Jonathan Richman 
might come up with, mixing Dion and Waylon. 


Rowland said baby a lot, sounded relaxed and had ‘70s disco doyen/'60s Miles 
Davis disciple Deodato as producer. The best song was Walk Away. The way that 
Rowland says: “That's the way she walks,” at the start is brilliant - one of the 
classic moments in pop. Genesis P Orridge said that Walk Away would be perfect 
for a scene ina film where the handsome hero finally walks up to the girl and 
asks her to dance. The song is a whole film in itself. 


Even Dexys disciples were thrown by The Wanderer. Rowland wrong-footed 
even the faithful, and he probably did not even notice. The all-time greatest 
fighter: where will he go, what will he do? 


“What do we know except that he had a way of doing a thing, and that he had 
a love of the thing so strong that he never in his life compromised it or let it 
down or forgot it.” 

- Dorothy Baker, Young Man With A Horn 


“We're still one step ahead of you.” 
- The Fall, Live At The Witch Trials 


“Art in its execution and direction is dependent 
on the time in which it lives and artists are 
creatures of their epoch. The highest art will be 
that which in its conscious content presents the 
thousand fold problems of the day, the art 
which has been visibly shattered by the 
explosions of last week, which is forever trying 
to collect its limbs after yesterday's crash.” 

- Richard Huelsenbeck, Dadaist Manifesto 


So it goes. So long as some feel strongly. So long 
as some act strangely. Individuals, movements, 
ideas, actions. Obsessives doing their own thing. 
The o thing naturally. 


Imagine each new departure, subsequent } 
responses and ramifications, imbued with the true 
obsessive spirit. The way that it should be. The 
way that it sometimes is. 


It appears to be clear. Don’t be scared to dare, dare 

to scare. Dare to be rare, and it could lead 

anywhere. Take a chance, take anything. It’s all { 
there to be used. 


Change is constant. It is a continuing thing. 
Remember what Kerouac said: “There’s always 
more, a little further, it never ends.” O Pioneers! 
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SINGULAR STORIES 


Taking the specific wide world of pop, SOMETHING 
BEGINNING WITH O is an intensely subjective 
illustrated description of obsessives, outsiders, risk 
takers, explorers. 


The text purposefully picks up on pop's tangle of 
nerve-like linkages and lineages, and makes new 
connections. The first part of the book traces tales and 
trails from the '60s mod uprising to the ‘70s punk 
explosion via the Northern Soul scene. The second 
half concentrates on three great characters who 
remained true to their punk origins by going their own 
singular ways: Vic Godard (Subway Sect), Pau! Weller 
(The Jam/Style Council) and Kevin Rowland (Dexys 
Midnight Runners). s 


Time is not wasted with sidetracking explanation 
detailing part players and finicky facts. Work out the 
rest for yourself. If you want encyclopedias, look 
elsewhere. SOMETHING BEGINNING WITH O is 
intentionally immediate, deep without being in-depth. 
Like pop itself. 
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